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Barnabe Googe takes his real place in literature in another
department1, but his translation of the Foure booJces of Husbandry,
collected by M. Conradus Heresbachius (1577) must be noted
here. As Googe remarks in his preface, you have here set down
before you 'the rules and practices of the olde auncient husbands,
as well Greekes as Latines whose very orders, for the most, at this
day wee observe'; and, though he professes to have increased the
work both by his own reading and the experience of his friends,
yet it represents precepts of the older writers rather than con-
temporary knowledge and practice, and the subject is treated from
the stand-point of a man of letters rather than from that of a
professed agriculturist. The authorities quoted in the preface
include the names of several Englishmen, and he mentions in terms
of respect ' Master Fitzherbert and Master Tusser: whose workes
may, in my fancie, without any presumption, compare with any,
either Varro, Columella, or Palladius of Rome/ Some fifty years
later, the book was re-edited and enlarged by Markham.
Sir Hugh Plat, an interesting person whose activity extended
to other matters besides agriculture, was known as the author of
many curious inventions, a number of which are described in his
Jewell House of Art and Nature, conteining divers rare and
profitable inventions, together with sundry new experimentes in
the art of husbandry, distiUation> and moulding (1594). He
applied himself more particularly to improvements in farming and
gardening, his most useful contribution to the subject being a
treatise on manures, which, under the title of Diverse new sorts of
soyle ndt yet brought into any publique use, for manuring both
of pasture and arable ground, formed the second part of the
Jewell House. About 1596, he also issued an exposition of
The new and admirable arte of setting corne. Harte, in his
Essays on Husbandry (1764), speaks of him as the most ingenious
husbandman of his times, and says that he corresponded with all
the lovers of agriculture and gardening throughout England.
Here, again, as in the field of horsemanship, Markham holds
the foremost place in his day. His books on husbandry are, perhaps,
not written with so intimate a first-hand knowledge, but a faculty
for minute observation and a long acquaintance with country
matters in general enabled him to supplement his own knowledge
by selecting and assimilating what was best and most advanced in
existing literature; and his literary taste and skill enabled him to
present it in a form at once attractive and practical. He is equally
at home in expounding the best methods of tillage, the treatment
1 See voL m, chap. vra.